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THE STEPHENS COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR LHE EDUCALION OF WOMEN 


A bulletin recently issued by Stephens College and called 
"The Stephens College Program for the Education of Women" has for its 
purpose the presentation of the educational policies of the college 
together with an explanation of changes which are being effected as a 
result of ourrioculum studies which have been carried on during the past 
thirteen years under the general direction of Dr. W. W. Charters. 


The method commonly known as "activity analysis" was used in 
the major studies dealing with the functional objectives of the college. 
The oasic activities study was designed to reveal the specific fields of 
experience in which the special needs and interests of college women lie. 
Three hundred women, all college graduates, participated in the study by 
keeping careful "diary" records of activities growing out of their own 
personal needs. After listing and classifying more than 7,500 items, 
the investigators reported seven areas of experience in which the ourri- 
culum must provide subject matter for training: (1) Commnication; 

(2) physical health; (3) mental health; (4) civic relations - sooial, 
economic, and political problems; (5) aesthetic appreciation = art, 
literature, music; (6) consumption - purchasing, getting the best for 
one’s efforts; (7) an integrated philosophy ot living. Thus a seven-~ 
fold objeative is established which applies equally to all students of 
the college irrespective of probable vocations. Courses leading to 
competence in these fields may ultimately be required of all students. 
Vocational interests are met largely through elective preprofessional 
curricula. Whether or not the homemaking area should constitute a 
separate required unit is at present under consideration. 


The next step was the providing of subject matter in the seven 
fielcs. This involved the obuilding of special courses or the rebuilding 
of courses already in the curriculum. Fack course was developed experi- 
mentally with a small group of students and later made available to many 
or all of the students. 


Communication: fhe activity of communication embraces approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all the items recorded by the diarists who assisted 
in the basic study. In order to cetermine the types °f expressional 
activity which might be called "functional" in daily life, an extended 
investigation was carried on oy a member of the staff. This investiga- 
tion resulted in defining the following types of oral and written ex- 
pression as centers of organization for the curriculum in communication; 
(1) letter writing; (2) conversation; (3) story telling; (4) report making; 
(5) speech mking; (6) personal memoranda; (7) round table auiscussion; 

(8) giving directions, explanations, and instructions. These activities 
have become known as the "functional centers of expression" and have been 
widely adopted in English courses of study. At Stephens Colleye they are 
the basic content of the course in communication - supplemented in special- 
interest groups by appropriate types of “creative writing”. 
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To take care of the troublesome matter of mechanics, a system 
of English "hurdles" has been devised to permit students to demonstrate 
early in the oourse their mastery of usage. Each student takes each 
"hurdle" as rapidly as she can. Many different forms of each hurdle 
are available so that students who fail their first attempt may study 
and practice for the next forn. 


The work in communication is further supplemented by a plan 
of co-operative emphasis in the enforcement of good English practice in 
all class work and by a “voice clinic” in which substantially one-fourth 
of the students are given specific practice in the improvement of voice 
quality. 


Sogial and Civico Relations: To secure material for a social 
problems course which would prepare the way for an active, intellizent 
interest in the social and civic affairs in after-college aotivity an 
analysis of persistent major social problems as reported in periodical 
literature was made. This investigation was supplemented by a study of 
the activities of outstanding women leaders and of women's organizations. 
As a result a list of economic, political and sooial problems was evolved 
which furnished the topics for the course. 


The fom of organization which has been developed for the 
college community offers a unique citizenship laboratory which provides 
first-hand contact with various problems and forms of community organiza- 


tion. 


Physical Health: ‘The maintenance of health at a high level and 
the mastery of the techniques of relaxation are major objectives. Regular 
participation in physical education activities is required of each stu- 
dent, the type of exercise being adapted to the individual student in 
accordance with the results of physical examination and diagnosis. Con- 
spicuous among the plans to promote relaxation is the siesta, a rest 
period from one to two o'clock on Monday to Friday inclusive. Periodic 
evalustions of the siesta have resulted in its continuation by almost 
unanimous consensus. ‘The hygiene unit of the science curriculum has been 
reorganized along functionsl lines to incorporate problems emerging in 
the basic activities study. As an extra-curricular activity in health 
promotion, a "scientific eating" program is sponsored in the autumn by 
the hame economics department and is given recurrent emphasis throughout 
the year. 


Mental Health: The course in general psychology, it was felt, 
should lean toward clinical psychology rather than the usual laboratory 
psychology or systematic psychology. The major effort is as yet upon the 
modification of the conventional course to include the various types of 
problems classified as "mental hygiene" in the basic activities study. 

It has seemed to those in charge of the course that better results are to 
be obtained by definitely connecting the personal problems to be oonsidered 
with the basio units of subject matter necessary to an understanding of 
psychological principles involved. 
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Aesthetic Appreciation: It was clearly indicated in the 
original study that women derive deep and varied comforts from the in- 


formal appreciation of art, literature, music, and nature. The develop- 
ment of a unit of the ourriculum designed primarily to promote aesthetic 
appregiation was therefore undertaken. The materials for instruction 
were drawn from three fields, literature, msic, and art = with a per- 
sistent and unifying emphasis upon the common elements of artistic 
production. While the emphasis in this unit is on appreciation rather 
than performance, much is done to stimulate students to do oreative 
work in one or more of the fields of expression. 


Consumption: One of the requirements for each student is a 
report each year (in the form of a "thrift book") on expenditures for 
all purposes while in college. This activity has elicitea much favoraple 
comment. The problems related to consumption, however, cover a much 
broader area than the wise expenuiture of money. Women not only spena 
money to purchase things of value; they also spend effort to achieve 
accepted ends. Probably in the long run more training is needed in the 
field of effort than in the fiela of finanoe. A course is now being 
experimentally developed to meet problems arising in this area of ex- 
perience. 


Integration: The development of this unit in any systematic 
and formal manner is only beginning. A tentative technique has been 
formmlated as follows; (1) Selecting disturbing "conflicts" in experi- 
ence; (2) assembling principles of ethics, philosophy, and religion that 


may be used in resolving these conflicts; (3) giving instruction at the 
student’s level of experience through use of specific oases or problems. 
For the more thoughtful student, integration of learning will probably 
result from fortunate but informal contacts made in the normal course of 
experience. But the realization of this important objeotive cannot oe 
left to the hazards of casual instruction. 


After the discussion of the seven-fold objeative as determined 
by the basic activities study, the author of the bulletin describes 
briefly the plans and purposes of the religious cducation department, the 
avenues which are utilized for "personality development", the vocational 
fields touched by the ourriculum, extra-curricular activities, permanent 
leisure interests developed on campus, criteria for faculty selection, 
the work of the research division, and the major administrative policies 


in effect. We. We Charters. 


---000--~ 


THE CURRICULUM Of Z2HE GENERAL COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOWA 


The General College was launched for a number of fundamental 
reasons. We set out definitely to cut mortality, not that we might have 
more students, but that our losses might be rational ones. A further 
reason for organizing the General College is the overspecialization we 
have built up in education. 
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Minnesota has in the General College a whole new system. We 
determined to give a sound, broad layman's view of a field of human 
knowledge and human activity, integrated in itself, and demonstrating 
its inter-relations with other fields. Our courses are so flexible 
that it would be possible for a student to take them continuously from 
year to year with little duplication of anything but underlying prinoi- 
ples. This very factor gives the student, we find, a sense of newness, 
adventure, exploration. 


At Minnesota, we can tailor a course in most instances to the 
individual student. He has, in the first place, free eleotion among the 
battery of 24 general courses. In the second, most of the freshmen and 
sophomore courses in other colleges are open to him under guided seleo- 
tion. He is restricted only by his own limitations of time, outside 
work, aptitude, interest and aims in the amount he may take either at the 
lower or upper limit. We are experimenting to see if opening each course 
on the present will not so increase desire, strengthen motivation to 
learn, that a student will, in his self propulsion, work his way back to 
the past. Thus our oourse in Appreciation of the Arts starts with the 
motion picture, with the livest of art interests of most students. In 
this field we have a rich opportunity for survey since the whole art has 
grown up within our own lifetime, the earliest historical examples of 
films are available, and the latest examples are paraded constantly before 
the students* eyes. But since the motion picture has its roots in the 
drama, the transition to the theater is easy. Music is allied and inte- 
gral and so are the graphic arts emerging from a consideration of both 
photography and stage design. 


Our principal examination objeotive is the building of true 
comprehensives although we give course quizzes ami examinations on the 
demand of students. The latter we use chiefly to furnish us with experi- 
mental data. To illustrate, let us take economics. Our first move is to 
have the assistants list and define the entire special vocaoulary of the 
field as it appears in the lectures in the course called Our Eoonomic Life, 
in the syllaous, texts, and recommenaed readings. To this is added by the 
assistants in other courses such portions of the economics vocabulary as 
may appear in these as, for example, when the lecturer in technology dis- 
cusses distribution, transportation and the effects of the machine upon 
economic life. Our next step is to examine and list all facts, all in- 
formation items in the economic ficld, to arrange and sort these, deter- 
mine their inportance, and build from them the second seotion of the com- 
prehensive. The third section requires a third re-examination of all the 
materials, this time for theories, hypotheses, principles, and laws; the 
ordering and analysis of these, and putting them in part or wholly into 
examination form. At this point we launch a fourth section. It is made 
up of situations to be analyzed, problems to ve solved which the students 
have never met before. We are experimenting further with a fifth seotion 
which is not graded mt is analyzed. This section tries to get at student 
attitudes. In economics we want to know how students feel towards free 
competition and individualism as opposed to ome or another method of 
economic planning and social control. As a result of the findings on last 
year's comprehensives we are this year moving towards another examination 
Objective. We are hoping finally to achieve techniques for the real 
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measurements of individual student growth rather than to continue the 
static, unenlightened thing we have had. We are devising and trying 
pre-tests, that is short form camprehensives to be given at the beginning. 


Two otner experiments in the General College I should mention 
briefly. The first, our writing laboratory, is achieving unusual results. 
Students who formerly considered themselves inarticulate are stimulated 
to write and rewrite, sketch, polish, lay in detail as I have never, in 
years of teaching English, seen it done before by so many. We do not 
negleot the usual formalisms of grammar, rhetoric, punctuation but sub- 
ordinate them to the main job of concrete vivid expression, of trying to 
get something said so that readers or hearers can share in it fully. The 
Other is our experimental art studio laboratory augmenting the work of 
the lecturer in the Appreciation of Graphic Arts. The principle upon 
which we set it up was in simplest terms that a student might learn to 
appreciate the qualities of etohing lines by making them. It was in no 
sense our objective to make artists of any who attended the laboratory. 
We have many other aourses in the University for them. But many of our 
students are discovering not only principles of appreciation but a keen 
delight in dabbling with clay end pastel. 


The purpose of our counselling program is to adjust a student 
to his curriculum and his college life. Data are accumulated from test 
records, high school data, health charts, home and personality factors by 
interview and by reports from our Testing Bureau. By coming to a real 
understanding of students, their desires, interests, drives, and necessi- 


ties, we oan give them the education they should have. 


Malcolm S. MacLean, Director of 
General College, University of Minnesota. 


---000--~ 


THE PROGRAM OF GRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


Each year not imore than fifty students, selected with especial 
reference to intellectual maturity and oapacity for independent thinking, 
are accepted for graduate work in education. The scope, plans, and oon- 
ditions of work have been developed to offer such opportunities for study 
and for the development of general and special abilities as will be most 
advantageous for each student accepted. 


The selected group of graduates is completely separated from 
undergraduate and extension students. To this group most of the time of 
eight members of the Department of Education is assigned, together with 
such service of other faculty members as may be required in connection 
with students’ work in special fields. the selected group is freed from 
conventional courses and course requirements. The work is conducted by 
means Of general, special, and thesis seminars, supplemented by individual 
conferences between students and faculty members. Flexibility of program 
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and such adjustment of conditions of work are provided as will assure to 
each student the maximum of opportunity anu the mininum of routine re- 
quirements. 


The first year of stucy is cevoted mainly to this stage, which 
centers in and is directec through the General Ecucation Seminar. Each 
of the two sections of the seminar holes two two-hour sessions each week 
anc. has an enrollment of approximately twenty-five students and six to 
eight faculty members. The work is based on a comprehensive, unified 
syllabus outlining the fundamental data and problems of educational 
philosophy, history, psychology, sociology, learning, curricula, instruc- 
tion, supervision, organization, administretion, financial support, and 
legal control. The General Seminar is designed to help the student in the 
achievement of a unified understanding of the whole present-day program of 
education, both secular and religious, including the interrelations of its 
parts. 


The second year of graduate study is devoted mainly to the 
second stage. A special seminar is maintained for each group of students 
with common special intercsts. Each of these seminars holds one or two 
two-hour sessions each week, as may be found desirable. ‘The third year of 
study is normally devoted to the preparation of the dissertation. 


Clyde M. Hill, Chairman, 
Department of Education. 


---000--- 


NEW PEATURES I2! SCHOOL OF EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AZ S2aAtFORD UNIVERSITY 


All educational institutions undergo periodic examination. For 
the past two years our faculty at Stanford has been studying, analyzing, 
and reconstructing the program for training professional workers in 
Education. Noteworthy chunges aaopted by Yale, Columbia, and Chicago 
have been evalusted in respect to our own conditions and ideas. In some 
of their changes we concur; in others, we differ. New features adopted 
in the Stanford School of Education are described in this statement. 


On the morning of University Day, Saturday, April 21, the alumni 
are to meet for departmental conferences. The faculty of the School of 
Education will be at home to our own former students in Room 50 of the 
Education building with the announced purpose of discussing these features 
of reorganization. The program cooperatively developed by the full faculty 
has been subjected to extended critical analysis by the faculty or the 
School of Education. Yet we will welcome challenges from former students. 
The program is elastic, subject to modification, as results may indicate 
change to be desirable. 


New features in the program stress the need for basic training 
in social studies and psychology. Without understanding of social condi- 
tions and human nature, students lack the basis for creative critical 
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thinking, an essential in graduate study and in high-level professional 
activity. The educational program that is closely articulated with oon- 
temporary social conditions can be coordinated with other social agencies 
in achieving individual and social betterment. Otherwise, it may impede 
social progress by its policies. Knowledge of the nature of the learner 
is no less important. His interests, goals, experiences, problems must 
be the focus of attention. This requires basic psychological training on 
the part of the educator. 


Stanford's new program guarantees recognition of these ficlds 
in several ways. The undergraducte education major must meet requirements 
both in social sciences and psychology. The program leading to advanced 
degrees gives about one-half time to the fielu of concentration, the other 
to associated fields. A future superintendent of schools thus will di- 
vide his studies between specific problems relating to that office and 
courses in educational and gencral psychology, educational and general 
sociology, educational and general history. 


An integrated program is proposed tor the first year ot graduate 
study in Education, 1n which two-thirds of the student's time will be 
supervised by 4 cooperative group consistinz of specialists in educational 
psychology, educational sociology, history of education, curriculum, ad- 
ministration, and guidance. This should eliminate some of the maladjust- 
ments incident to lapses ot time between preliminary and applied courses. 


In the second and third year graduate study seminar and indepen- 
gent study are to take precedence. The number of advanced courses has 
been reduced and the program arranged in larger blocks. Seminars in m jor 
fields, plus individual work under staff guidance provide for adaptation 
to individual differences. Moreover, this places responsibility on the 
student to utilize the staff ana facilities of the university in develop- 
ing mastery in the field of special interest. 


The spirit of the new program is one of increased freeaom. There 
is a minimum of specific rcequiremcnts, the student may project his own 
program along general principles laid down by the staff, and the faculty 
will base its final judgment of the student upon demonstrated scholarship 
in the field of special interest. Detailed curricula for the master's 
degree, as well as the requirem:-at of three consecutive quarters for the 
Doctor's degree have been dropped. 


A new degree - Master of Education - based on two years or 
graduate study, has been added to the list of possiole degrees. This 
fills a definite need. One year of graduate study is not sufficient for 
many of the profession:l positions in caucation. The program for Ed. D. 
or Ph.D. is beyond the requirements of many. Harvard has set the prececent 
for this new degree. In length of period of study, it is anilagous to the 
Master ot Business Administration anc Master of Eugineeriug, two-year 
courses in other lines at Stanford. 


Another practical forward step is seen in the cooperation with 
Other Civisions of the university and the teaching staff of the Palo Alto 
schools. The program ot training in curriculum ana instruction on both 
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the teacher-training and graduate levels is being strengthened by the 
addition to the staff of persons who are adequately trained both in 
Education and in the subject matter of a teaching fielu. These special- 
ists teach in the Palo Alto High School anc serve as chairmen of the com- 
mittees of teachers responsible for the improvement of the program of 
instruction in their teaching fields. At the university they will be 
responsible for courses dealing with the curriculum and instruction in 
their fields of specialization. In addition, they will cooperate in the 
general courses on the curriculum. These persons are being selected 
cooperatively by the Palo Alto Superintendent of Schools, the head of 
the subject-matter departments concerned at Stanford, and the Dean of 
the School of Education. This cooperative program makes it possible 
both for the Palo Alto Schools and the University to secure better pre- 
pared staff members in the@ge fields than could either one operating alone. 
The splendid cooperation given by all persons participating in this pro- 
gram is deserving of special mention. 

Grayson N, Kefauver, 

Dean of the School of Education. 


~--000--- 


THE REVISION OF THi REQUIRED UNDERGRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN YHE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The College of Educetion ut The Ohio State University has oveen 
engaged recently in studying its entire curricular oifering on both under- 
graducte and graducte lcvels, endeavoring in this undertaking to follow 
valid principles of curriculum construction. The first step, essential 
to the whole program, was an investigation concerning the types of educa- 
tional positions for which the College should provide training. The next 
step was the formulation of the major educational objectives for which the 
College stands. This step was basic. 


The next problem in order was to consider the method of deriving 
our knowledge of the activities which teachers should perform in order to 
realize these objectives. Because of the completeness of the Commonwealth 
List, this list was used as a comprehensive source of appropriate activities. 
The thousand-and-one activities were grouped under fifty-one larger topics, 
each of which should receive curriqlar treatment. This reorganization of 
the Commonwealth List under fifty-one topics, mimeographed under the title, 
"A Topical Organization of Teachers’ Activities for Use in the Construction 
of Courses," became the basis tor subsequent techniques employed in seleos- 


ing the subject matter of the education courses. (A few free copies are 
available). 


The general objectives of the College having veen formulated, and 
@ basis provided for selecting activities and méthods which are to receive 
curriculum treatment, the next step was to provide a vehicle for orossing 
from the activity topics and activities to the raw material of course con- 
tent. The technique developed for this purpose was known as the depart- 
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mcntal contribution, a procedure whereby subject matter needed for the 
treatment of each of the fifty-one activity topics was submitted, evalu- 
ated, articulnited with other content, and given official approval. 


Four tentative courses, educational psychology, history of 
education, principles and pructice of educution, and school administra- 
tion, were first set up. TZhese classifications, each representing a 
specialized point of view, were for convenience only und dia not pre- 
determine the final allocation of content of courses. The work was di- 
rected by the Curriculum Suodcommittee on Required Courses in Educution, 
of which the writer was Chairman. This conmuittee inoludeu a representa- 
tive of each of these four suoject mutter fielas and two administrative 
members of the general curriculum committee representing the total view 
of the College. 


The representative ot each oft the four courses, after consulta- 
tion with other instructors, submitted to the Subcormittee on Required 
Courses in Eaucation a recommendation of the general nature of the content 


which his course might contribute to the treatment of each of the fifty- 
one topics. 


These recommended departriental contributions were considered by 
the committee in detail, clearea or undesirable auplication, articulated, 
revised, and resuomitted to the departments ror reconsideration and offi- 
Gial approval, and later returned to the conmittee. The departmental con- 
tribution report as then approved by the Committee, suoject to later re- 
vision if needed, became the basic outline of the raw material tor the re- 
quired education courses. 


The next major step in developing the required education courses 
has been to organize the content thus selected und test it out experiment- 
ally in tentative courses. One major step in the program ot organizing 
the required courses in education yet remuins, i.e., the orgunization of 
the experimentally determined content into more pcrmanent courses. 


Raymond De. Bennett. 
---000--- 


CURRICULUM REVISION A’ COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The essential activities carried on by the Curriculum Committee, 
-Colorado State Teachers College, since last Octover include; 


The reconstruction of the college instructional organization 
with a result that 27 scattered departments have been incorporated in seven 
divisions. These divisions have been set up as much as possible in terms 
of placement possibilities. They includes 


1. Education. (Attention to the basic service courses in secondary 
education and administrction. Previous curricula in kinder- 
garten-primary, intermediate, and junior high schooi education 
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have been combined into one elementary education curriculum, 
with provision for a limited certificate after three years 
and a life certificate after four years. 

2. Literature and Language. 

5. Science and Mathematics. 

4. Fine and Pructical Arts. 

5. Music. 

6. Health and Physical Education. 

7. Social Studies. 


Provision is now made for students to have preparation in at 
least three subjects. The usual emphasis is approximately a year's work 
of 48 hours in a major and a minimum of 24 quarter hours work in two minors. 
For students who do not wish to specialize in any one major field, pro- 
vision has been made for a secondary curriculum within which the student 
may select four teaching suojects such as English, mathematics, industrial 
arts, and physical eaucation. 


Further revision has been made in the “core” subjects, particu- 
larly in more emphasis on social studies other than history, particularly 
& basic course in economics and a basic course in world geogrephy. These 
"gore" subjects which all students take irrespective of fields of speciali- 
zation, represent 2bout 40% of a four-year program. 


The new divisional organization has also brought about much 
study of course offerings with a result that a decided reduction in the 
number of courses has been realized; some courses have beén combined with 
the materials of other courses. 


Probably the most significant innovation is the proposal to ex- 
periment with lower division work through two new plans of junior college 
organization. Beginning next fall end for two years, 50 students will oe 
admitted and will follow a pattern of studies similar to the work offered. 
in & typical liberal arts college. Another group of 50 students will 
foilow a pattern of work for two years which will be almost entirely pre- 
soribed. At present the Committee working on the organization for this 
group in the junior college, have agreed to the foilowing five fields; 
Fundamentals, Science, Social Studies, Practicel Arts, Recreation. 


As the Conmittee now sees it, the work in the Fundamentals will 
be chiefly of the remedial, non-credit type. At least one hour in the day 
will be set aside for students to carry on individual work in laboratories 
in reading, writing, speaking and the like. Assignments to these "labora- 
tories" will be made from evidenoe of the student's deficiencies, collected 
early next fall. 


Emphzsis will be placed upon the activities, modes of living and 
problems of present day life. In science a great deal of attention will 
be paid to scientific principles. In the s0Gizl studies the approach will 
be functionsl. Attention will be given to interpretation or contemporary 
economic, social, and political activities ana problems with the voasic 
historical background constantly being used to interpret these present 
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modes and proolems. In the ficld or the practical erts, tne emphasis 
will be placed on such things as personal uppearanoes, interior and ex- 
terior decoration of homes, «nd the unspecialized practical activities 
implied in home repair. In the recreational field, we now believe that 
it should be divided into two parts: one part arranged so as to give 
attention to the fine arts, and tre group working on this is proposing 

an integrated program on litcrature, music and art. The other p2rt of 
this program would provide for personal development, socialization, and 
for the crective element implied in hobbies -- writing, dramatics, paint- 
ing, and the like. 


The principles of selection have not yet been finally determined. 
However, we hope, as much as possible, to select a group ot representative 
students in the teachers college. Furthermore, we hope to compare the re- 
sults of the work of these two groups with 50 students following the pres- 
ent scheme of lower division work in the teachers college. 


The essential outcome of this experiment is in my opinion to be 
found in what we may learn concerning the type of general education stu- 
dents in Colorado State Teachers College should ovdtain. 


Earle U. Rugg. 


aaaGQQuee 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN MICHIGAN STAVE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The program of study outlined for the first two years in the 
ourriocula of the Michigan State Teachers Colleges is organized: 1) To pro- 
vide the student with essential factual informution; to give him an intro- 
duotion to methods of thought and work and to provide such opportunities 
for study and growth as may lead to a well-rounded general education. 

2) To prepare the student for undertaking the more advanced and specialized 
work embraced in the curricula of the third and fourth years of the Teachers 
Colleges or for more advanced work elsewhere. 


The program for the first two years represents ninety-six term 
hours, at least half of which must fall in Groups I, II, III, given below. 
The student must complete the first year at least nine term hours of 


English Composition and at least twenty-four term hours from Groups I, II, 
III. 


The program for the third aud fourth years is designed to enavle 
the student: 1) To pursue more extensively ana intensively courses whioh 
acquaint him with fielcs of his special interest and which broaden his 
general education. 2) Lo pursue a curriculum which will give him the 
knowledge and skills necessary for teaching in a certain field. 


Admission to the program of the third and fourth years is based 
upon the satisfactory completion of ninety-six term hours under the require- 
ments already described or upon evidence of equivalent work done elsewhere. 
In addition the student must satisfy such special tests or examinations as 
may be prescribed to determine general inteiligence, scholastic aptitude, 
or fitness for the teaching profession. 
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Suodject Groupings 


The Instructional Departments oi the State Teachers Colleges 
of Michigan sre classified in Groups as follows: 


Group I. Ancient Language and Literature; Modern Language and 
Literature; English Languaze anc Literature; Certain courses as indicatec 
in Department of Speech. 

Group II. Astronomy; Anatomy; Biology; Botany; Chemistry; 
Geography; Geology; Mathematics; Nature Study; Physics; Physiology; Hygiene; 
Psychology; Zoology; Certein courses as indicated in Agriculture. 

Group III. History; Political Science; Philosophy; Eoonomics; 
Sociology. 

Group IV. Education (includes methods courses ana practice 
teaching. ) 

Group V. Art; Music. 

Group VI. Agriculture; Commerce; Home Economics; Industrial Arts. 

Group VII. Physical Education; Health. 


Paul V. Sangren, Director, Bureau of 

Educational Measurement and Research, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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DOCTORS’ THESES IN CURRICULUM MAKING 1933-1934. 


Mr. Carter V. Good has compiled a list of doctors' theses which 
is printed in the January 1934 number of EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. With his 
kind permission we list below those theses which fall in the field of 
curriculum making; 


Andrews, Bonnie. "The Factor of Authority in Determining of Curricula and 
Courses of Study of Secondary Schools." California. Williams. 

Bakst, Aaron. "A Course in Mathematical Physics for the Senior Year of 
Figh School." Columbia. Reeve. 

Baumann, Sister M. Zena. "A Basic Curriculum for Training Teachers for 
Catholio Rural Schools.” Catholic University of America. Johnson. 

Bigelow, Roy G. “A Study of the Activities of State High School Super- 
visors."" Peabody. Knudsen. 

Bridge, Edna B. "Objective Evidence of Children's Concepts in Science." 
Columbia. Powers. 

Brown, He Emmett. "Ihe Understanding of Certuin Numericul Relationships 
in High School Physics Possessed oy Studentse" Columbia. Powers. 

Brown, Jean Fleming. "A Fused Course in Demonstrative Plane and Solid 
Geometry for the Tenth Year." New York. Drushel. 

Burr, S. Ee “A Study of a School's Transition to the Activity Plan." 
Cincinnati. Streitz. 

Carbaugh, Gaile A. "Principles Affecting the Reconstruction of the Second- 
ary School Curricula." Ohio State. Alberty. 
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Corbett, James F. "The Consumer and the School." New York. Gill. 

Dalrymple, Charles 0. "A Survey of the Uses of Fractions in Business 
and Life."* . Boston. Wilson. 

Darling, Elmer C. "Curricular Trends in Higher Education in Iowa Since 
1900." Iowa. Packer. 

Dome, Arthur E. “Zhe Establishment of Objectives of Physical Education 
in the Young Men's Christian Association." New York. Lloyd. 

Ford, Gertrude C. "®urriculum Determination in Vocational Typewriting." 
Ohio State. Stone. 

Gemmill, Anne M. "The Science Background Necessary for the Professional 
Training of the Elementary Teacher." Columbia. Powers. 

Gibson, Thomas R. "he Selection ot the Procedures for Course of Study 
Construction in Health and Physical Educztion in Public Schools." 
Columbia. Williams. 

Gillson, Margery Stewart. "Objectives ot Instruction in Chemistry for 
High-School Girls.” Columbia. Powers. 

Hellmich, Eugene W. "Mathematics in the Sooial Sciences." Columbia. 
Reeve. 

Hindman, D. Aw "A Teacher-Training Curriculum in Physical Education." 
Ohio State. Charters. 

Huntington, H. Ae “Related Mathematics and Science tor Woodworking 
Industries." Ohio State. Warner. 

Huston, Hazel. "A Comprehensive Program of Examinations in High-School 
Home Economics." Ohio State. Tyler, 

Jaffe, Philip. "An Evaluation of the New York City Course of Study and 
Syllabus in Arithmetic of 1929." New York. Speer. 

Koonz, Joseph A, "Social Studies in the Curriculum of Catholic Schools." 
Catholic University of America. Johnson. 

Landis, William A. “Analysis of Problem Material in Algeora." Yale. 
Langviok, Mina M. "A Study of the Interests and Activities of Children 
as a Basis tor Curriculum Construction." Columbia. Dunn. 
Linder, Roscoe G. "Trenus and Needs in the Education Courses or a State 

Teachers College." Columbia. Evenden. 

Littel, Charles Lester. "An Analysis ox the Work of Accountants as a 
Basis ior a Program of Studies." New York. Tonne. 

Lyon, Elva. "The Procedure for Teaching English Composition ina 
Technical School." Ohio State. Tyler. 

Lyne, Everett. "The Administration and Subject Content of a Laboratory 
Course in Biology for Physical Eduction Students.” Mew York. Nash. 

McCloskey, Gordon E. "Seoondiry-School Provisions for Economio Instruc- 
tion." Columbia. Clark. 

MacEwen, Duncan J. "The Punction, Placement, and Content of Elementary 
Courses in Statistics in Colleges." New York. West. 

Migee, Llora B. "The Contrioution the Home Economics Teacher is Prepared 
to Make to the Teaching of Essential Economic Items in the Junior 
Higk Schooi." Columoia. Andrews. 

Mooney, Ross L. "Orientution Courses in Algebra." Yule. 

Moore, Eoline. "Teaching Difficulties as Recognized oy Elementary 
Teachers." Peabody. Southall. 

Mudge, Evelyn. "Transfer of Training from Chemistry to Two Types of Life 
Situations." Hopkins. Bamberger. 

Nardi, Noach. "The Activity Program and the Palestinian School." 
Columbia. McGeughy. 
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Osborne, Ernest G. "Changing Interests in a Younger Boys’ Camp." 
Columoia. Spence. 

Painter, Bruce. “Curricula for Adult Education." Californie. Peterson. 

Pruntys Me Ce "The Evaluation of Curriculum Reconstruction in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma." Colorad® State Teachers College. Prasier. 

Ruef, Dorothy. "Integrating Health Education and Guidance on a Basis of 
Reciprocal Elements." Columbia. Williams. 

Skene, Etta C. “Oocupational Analysis as a Basis of Bookkeeping Curricula 
of Public Secondary Schools." New York. Tonne. 

Stavler, E. R. "The Educational Possioilities of Geometry: A Theoretical 
Study Evaluating the Present Hizh-School Course in the Subject and 
Suggesting a Tentative Plan of Reorganization."' Harvard, 

Stuart, Mary. "A Survey of the Uses of Business Machines in Offices of 
the Greater Boston Area and the Implications for a Business Course," 
Boston. Wilson. 

Vantilborg, Paul. "Determining a Course of Study for Introductory Courses 
in Sohools of Education." Washington. 

Ward, Charles Ce. "A Program for the Education of Elementary Teachers in 
New York State." New York. Dearborn. 

Weisenfluh, Norman. "The Determination of the Objectives and Activities 
of a Course in Euucational Psychology, and the Preparation of an 
Accompanying Testing Program." Pittsburgh. Buckner. 

Whipple, Gertrude. "Standards and Methods of Examination and Evaluation 
in Selecting Books." Chicago. 

Youngwood, Milton. "An Evaluation or the Content of Required Courses of 


Study in Accountanoy in Relation to Their Adequacy for the Training 
of Executives in Business." New York. Tonne,. 


~--000--~ 


REFORI OF COMMIYZEE Os; SECONDARY EDUCsL 10K 


The work of the committee on the Secondary School is well under 
way. Recognizing that the Americun high schools are failinz to meet the 
needs of young Americans the committee has chosen to work on the reorgani- 
zation of the secondary school curriculum, Perhaps the greatest need at 
the present time in this area of education is a vision as to what should 
be done and conorete suggestions for reorganization. The members of the 
committee are each going to develop a thoroughgoing high school curriculum 
plan which will represent the best thinking or the author as to what the 
American secondary school should be. 


It is now planned to publish a digest of this report in the 
February issue of the News Bulletin and also to muke available to the mem- 
bers of the society and others the complete plans which are worked out. 
The high professional standing and recognized ability of the members of 
the committee should guarantee a most valuable contribution to American 
secondary education. 


The committee membership is as follows: 
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Samel Everett, Association in Researci:, Lincoln School’ of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman. 

C. Le Cushman, Curriculum Director, Denver School System. 

W. Be. Featherstone, Curriculum Director, Los Angeles School System. 

Sidney Hell, State Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Va. 

T. Je Kirby, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Ge Re Koopman, Principal, Tappan Junior High Sohool, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Le. Ve Koos, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rudolph Lindquist, Director of University High School, Ohio State 
University. 

Forrest E. Long, School of Education, New York University, 32 Waverly 
Place, New York City. 

James E. Mendenhall, Associate in Researoh, Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 

George Herideth, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

R. Se Sohorling, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

V. T. Thayer, Educational Director, Ethical Culture Schools, New York City. 

We Le Uhl, Dean, School of Educetion, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Goodwin Watson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


COLUMBIA REVISES ARCHITECTURE CURR ICULUM 


The teaching at Columbia will be organized upon two principles. 
First, the architect of the future must have a greatly wider consciousness 
of the social order in which he lives and a deeper understanding of social 
and economic law. The architect ot the future will be airectly concerned, 
not with the comfort of inaividuals or with the aostract beauty of the 
great facades of public buildings ana cathedrals, but rather with an in- 
mediate and exigent desire to improve the environment of the human race. 


In the second place, I believe that the architect of the future 
will desire to take a much wider advantage of scientific progress, %f 
technical invention and production, than the architect of the past. His 
absorbing interest will be to make use of technical invention and produoc- 
tion for the creation of a more healthful and pleasant and homogeneous 
form of life, and he will be therefore more interested in new processes 
and new materials than in processes and materials which he has inherited. 
His attitude will be a scientific one, like that of a chemist or an 
engineer, and to this scientific attitude sentiment will be inevitably 
subordinated. 


The first thing to do is to make sure that the preparation for 
the practice of architecture includes a wider acquaintance with the social 
and economic sciences. Before the student takes up the study of design he 
must have some broad understanding of the nature of the civilization in 
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which he is to practice -- its character and its structure, its history, 
anc the intellectual currents which underlie anc direot it. 


From The Architectural Record, July, 1934. 


CONFERENCE Av PEASODY O8 CURRICULUM PROSLEMS 


A conterence for workers On college curriculum proolezis was 
held at George Peabody College from July 30th to August 2nd, 1954. This 
conference was sponsored by the Currioulum Lavooratory unuer the direotion 
of Dr. Doak S. Campbell anc Dr. Hollis Le Caswell ot the Division of Sur- 
veys ana FPielc Stucies. Its purposes were to observe in the Curriculun 
Laooratory the work of the various groups on state and city curriculum 
programs; to work out plans for further participation of higher institu- 
tions in state curriculum programs; to discuss mocern trends in education 
and their relation to college problems; to hold conferences on the general 
aspects of the curriculum at the junior college level for all types of 
higher institutions; to hold conferences on various aspects of teacher 
training as it relates to the curriculum of elementary and secondary 
schools. 


All higher institutions in the southern and adjoining states 
were invited to send one or more representatives to the conference and 
principals, superintendents, and state school officials in the currioqulum 
were also invited with special interest. Sixty-four official representa- 
tives from 14 states - Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Iouisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia - were present, and were joined by 50 workers 
in the Curriculum Laboratory, and a number of school otficials and teachers 
who are attending the summer session at Peabody. The total group attending 
the sessions was about 150. 


The morning sessions were addressed by Dr. George A. Works, Dean 
of Students and University Examiner, University of Chicago; Dr. Hollis L. 
Caswell, Division of Surveys and Pield Studies, George Peabody College; 
Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody 
College; and Dr. Currien C. Smith, Special Assistant in Teacher Training, 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College. 


The afternoon meetings were a unique feature of the conference. 
Groups from four states are working in the Curriculum Laboratory under 
their State airectors. Virginia is entering upon the third year of its 
curriculum program, Arkansas upon its second year, while Mississippi and 
Tennessee are planning for the first year of study. Each state group had 
several meetings with the representatives of the higher institutions in 
that state, and had a discussion of the present status of its curriculum 
program, its peculiar problems, ways in which higher institutions could 
cooperate, and the future course of the program. 


---000--- 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 
WELL SUFTORTED 


The Conference on Curriculum and Instruction at Stanford 
University, June 26 to 30, was attended by five hundred and fifty 
persons from twenty-four states and the pregram claimed the atten- 
tion of all throughout the week. The panel-method was followed in 
all of the general sessions and most of the group sessions with a 
high level of suacess. 


Generous recognition was given to the social changes that 
have significance for the educational program, susgesting that fun- 
damental changes were necessary to recognize adequately these social 
imperatives. The canvass of the developments in psychology also 
pointed to the inadequacy of traditional practices and the need for 
revisions. Among the changes suggested were; (1) increased recog- 
nition of contemporary conditions and materials; (2) inoreased stress 
on the social phases of educution; (3) increased concern about prob- 
lems and activities of vital concern to the students; (4) modifioa- 
tion of grouping of the mterisls and activities of instruction to 
achieve a more functional arrangement. The general interest and 
active participation in the discussion showed recognition of the im- 
portance of the changes under way. There was very little evidence 
of the disposition to continue to support pust practices uncriti- 
cally. The general spirit was one of enlightened inquiry and analy- 
sis of new concepts and practices, with a disposition to consider the 
new better - at least deserving of careful trial. 


Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean, 
Stanford School of Education. 


nario wie 


COMMENTS ON THE SOCIETY'S LIST OF TEXZBOOKS 


In response to the clem.utary list, we have received comments 
from several publishers and librarians. A more representative response 
will no doubt be had now thut the complete list is available. The 
publishers have been quite generally interested in the list, so much 
$0, in fact, that two of them have notec omissions. On checking back, 
these were due to insufficient information being submitted by the pub- 
lishers or the ma erial mentioned was of a type that we dic not in- 
Gluce, such as exercise pads. 


Librarians have been keenly interested in the list. Their 
reaction seems to be, however, that so much overlupping exists between 
our list and the American Eduostional Catalog that it is too bad the 
good points of both could not be comoined and a wider circulation and 
usefulness be given to a single combined publication. I am inclined 
to agree if some such agency as the Office of Euucation would take it 
over for publicstion. We coulc still compile it, for that matter. 
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Educators other than memoers of the Society are much interested in 
the list. It supplies information not generally available. 


M. Ee Herriott, Chairman of the 
Committee on Textbooks. 


CHAIRMAN DISCUSSES BULLETIN Oi WORKSOOKS 


As I thank of the content of the oulletin it seems to me it 
shoula heve the following eight chupters or something approximatinz 
these civisions. Of course the actusl wording oft the chapters and 
the actual contents woulc be ceterminec by the wishes of the committee, 
but the following table °f contents will give you some ocnception Ff 
what I have in mind. 


1. Definition of Sc»ope of Bulletin. 

2. History of Workoooks. 

5. Types anc Classifications. 

4. Philosophy of Function and Structure of Workbooks. 
5. Methods of Use. 

6. Appraisal of Effects. 

7. The Future. 

8. Bibliography. 


Se he Courtis, Chairman of 
Committee on Workoooks. 


---000--- 





SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 
LIST OF MEMBERS - JUNE 25, 


Alexander, Fred M., Newport News High 
School, Newport News, Virginia. 

Anderson, Walter A., 305 City Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Appleton, Joseph L.,Jr., School of Den- 
tistry, Univ.of Penna.,Phila., Pa. 

Argo, A. Ces Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City, Calif. 

Ayer, Fred C., University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


Bacon, Mabel L., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Bader, Edith M., Assist. Superintendent 
of Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bail, P. Mey Independent Sohool Dis- 
trict Noe27, Hibbing, Minn. 

Banks, Le Frazer, Birmingham Public 
Schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Beattie, Alfred W., Ben Avon Public 
Schools, Ben Avon,Fittsburgh, Pa. 

Bennett, Miss Ercelle, State Teachers 
College, East Radford, Virginia. 

Bennett, Raymond De» College of Educ., 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

Berning, Te Je» State Department of 
Education, Ste Faul, Minn. 
Betzner, Jean, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 
Binford, He Ee, Assist. Superintendent 
of Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Bobbitt, Franklin, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Borries, Marie, 4458 South 6th St., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Brim, Orville G., Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Bristow, Wme Hee Deputy Bupt.. Dept.of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg,Pa. 

Broening, Angela M.» School Administra- 
tion Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Brueckner; Le Jey University of Minne- 
sOta, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bruner, Herbert B., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Campbell, Doak S., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Carley, Verna A., 403 West 115th St., 
New York City. 

Carmichael, A. Max, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Carpenter, M. F., University H.S., Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


1934 


Caswell, He Le» George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Champlin, Carroll D., Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penna. 

Charters, We We, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

Ching, J. Frederic, 1025 - 2nd Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Clark, Duncan E., Ventura City Schools, 
Ventura, Calif. 

Clem, Robert Be,» Shawnee High School, 
40th and Market Sts., Louisville, Ky. 

Clements Je Ase» College of Educ., Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Cocking, We. De» George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Coffin, Rebecca J.» Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Collier, F., Bessemer Puolic Schools, 
Bessemer, Alabama. 

Collings, Ellsworth, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Counts, George, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Courtis, S. Aes University of Michigai., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Cox, P.W.Le, School of Ed., New York 
University, 32 Waverly Pl.» N.Y.City. 

Craig, Gerald S.» Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Curtis, F. De» University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Cusack, Alice Mee Pubdlio Library Bldg.» 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cushman, C. Le,» Denver Publis Schools, 
414 Fourteenth St., Denver, Colo. 

Cutright, Prudence, Board of Education, 
505 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teale, Edgar, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Davies, J. Earl, Adams State Teachers 
College, Alamosa, Colorado. 

Deen, Pearl, 317 Poplar Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Devers, Nancy 0., State Supervisor of 
Elem.instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dondineau, Arthur, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Donner, Arvin Ne» 325 DeQueen Blvd., 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

Douglass, Carleton E., Assist. Supt. 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 





List of Members, 


Douglass, Harl Re, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Draper, Edgar Me, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Drost, Paul Ee, 351 Pulaski Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Hinolf, Wme Les University of Penn- 
Sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eisenberg, Israel Le, East Midwood 
Jewish Centre, New York City. 

Ellingson, Mark, Rochester Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

English, Mildred, Raleigh Public 
Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

Everett, Marcia A., 441 Delaware Ave., 
Belvidere, New Jersey. 

Everett, Samuel, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City. 


Featherstone, We Bey 871 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Feik, Le Wee Superintendent of Schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Fillers, H. De» Superintendent of 
Schools, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Flora, Ae Ce,» Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbia, S. C. 

Francis, Thomas J., Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Frost, Norman, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Frutohey, Fred P., Bur. of Educational 
Research, Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 


Gamble, Guy C.,» U.S.Dept. of Interior, 
Office of Educ., Washington, D. C. 

Gates, Arthur I., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Gerberich, J. Re, University of 
Arkansas, Payetteville, Arkansas, 

Germane, Ce Ese» University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Goodrich, Bessie Bacon, Assist.Supt.of 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Goodykoontz, Bess, U.S.Dept.of Interior, 
Office of Educ., Washington, D.C. 

Gould, George, University of Pittsburgh, 
School of Ede, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gover, Helen B., Passaic Public Schools, 
Passaic, New Jerscy. 

Gray, Ws See University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Greene, Farry Aes State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Grizzell, Ee De, University of Penns, 1- 
vania, Philudelnhia, Pa. 


Haggerty, Isabel, 142 Washington Place, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 

Hall, Sidney B., Supt.of Pub.Instructi: 
State Bde of Ed.» Richmond, Va. 

Halter, Helen, New York State Colleg 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Hand, Harold Ce,» Box 1204, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

Hanna, Paul Re» Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 

Horap, Henry, School of Ed., Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harden, Mary, Horace Mann Sohool, Teachers 


College, Columbia Univ., ¥.Y.City. 
Hatfield, W. Wilbur, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Heer, Ae Les Kent State College, 
Kent, Ohio. 
Heinlein, Virginia K., Wheeling High 
School, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Henderson, Barbara, Dir. Intermediate & 
Upper Grades, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hendrioks, Jake J.» State Department of 
Education, Austin, Texas. 

Hepner, Walter Re,» 2725 = lith Ave., 
Sacramento, Calif. ; 

Herriott, Me Ee» 5211 Franklin Aves, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hill, Katharine Le.» 15 Mount Vernon St., 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

Hines, Allie He» Dir. Primary Grades, 
216 E. Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohic. 

Hinman, Harriett Le, 3o0ard of Educati”. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hinson, Me Re» Dept. Public Instructi«:: 
State of Florida, Tallahassee, F!... 

Hockett, John A.» University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Horn, Ernest, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Hughes, Je Monroe, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 


Irwin, Manley E., Board of Education, 
300 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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Johnson, Eleanor Mes Bd. of Education, 
1456 Warren Road, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Johnson, Palmer 0., University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jones, Arthur Je, 110 Bennett Hall, Univ. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kefauver, Grayson, Ne.» Dean, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Kemmerer, We Wey Houston Public Schools, 
1500 Louisiana St., Houston, Texas. 

Knight, F. Bes State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Koopman, G. Robert, Prin.Tappan Junior 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Koos, Le Ver College of Ed., Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Kuykendall, Ima Le, Fort Worth Public 
Schools, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Kyte, G. Co» University of California, 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 


Lamport, Harold Be» Dir.of Instruction, 
Highland Park, Mich. 

Land, Adelle H., University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Landis, Emerson H., 330 S. Ludlow St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Lange, Emil, Long Beach City Schools, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

IaRue, Charles C., Principal, Woodward 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Leavell, Ullin W., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

lester, Le Mes State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Lindsey, John, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mitchell, S. D. 

Lockwood, Charles Me, Superintendent of 
Schools,CoOlumbia, S. C. 

Lomax, Paul S.» 21 Beach Place, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

long, Forrest E., School of Ed., New 
York Univ.,32 Waverly Pl.,N.Y.City. 

Toomis, A. Ke» Prin. University H. S.,» 
University of Chicago, Chicago,I1ll. 

Tall, H. G.» Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Iyles, Victoria, Board of Education, 
York, Penna. 

aynch, Katherine D., 3442 Main Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 


McBroom, Maude, University Elem.Sohool, 
State Univ.of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
McClellan, Herbert N.» Berkeley Publia 
Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 
McCuistion, Ed, State Dept. of Eduoa- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
McLean, Jessie, Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Mabie, Ethel, 22 West Dayton, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Mackintosh, Helen Ke, 143 Bostwick»N.E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Malott, Je Oo, UeS.Office of Education, 
Washington, De. C. 

Marks, Sallie B., University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Meistrik, Emma, State Dept. of Educat ua, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 
Mendenhall, James E., Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City. 
Meriam, Je Le» University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monroe, We Se» University of Illinois, 
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